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SHERMAN ON GRANT. 



A controversy as to the opinions entertained by General 
Sherman of the military capacity and true merit of General 
Grant has been provoked in some quarters by the following passage 
in an interesting paper contributed to the December number of 
this Keview by General James B. Pry : 

" The time has not come for final judgment of Grant. He had great abilities 
and great opportunities. Chance is undoubtedly an important factor in the 
race of glory, and perhaps it favored Grant in the war of rebellion. General 
Sherman goes so far as to have said since Grant's death, that, 'had C. F. 
Smith lived, Grant would have disappeared to history after Donelson ; ' but 
that is conjecture. Grant is one of the ' singular few ' who possessed qualities 
which probably would have gained for him a high place in history, no matter 
who had lived to compete with him in our great war." 

The fame of General Grant now belongs to history and to his 
country, and it is not surprising that intelligent and patriotic men 
should be keenly alive to any such indications of the esteem in 
which he was really held by his colleagues, if we may not say his 
compeers, in the great work of maintaining the Union, as may con- 
duce to a final and accurate judgment of him. The words attrib- 
uted, therefore, to General Sherman by General Fry, in the above 
citation, could not fail to excite attention and comment. They 
have given rise to a correspondence which makes it proper and. 
necessary, that I should put a stop to any future misinterpreta- 
tion of their scope and force, by publishing, at the instance of 
General Sherman, a portion of a most striking, informal, and 
therefore especially valuable letter addressed to me many months 
ago. 

This letter was written in reply to one addressed by me to 
General Sherman, under the strain of the great anxiety and distress 
which possessed the public mind when the painful truth first 
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became known, early in March last, that Death had marked for his 
own the hero of Appomattox. 

It was not then known to be certain that General Grant had 
completed, or thought in general to be probable that he would 
live to complete, that priceless record of his military services 
which Providence permitted him, as we now know, to bring to a 
full and rounded close. It seemed to me that no better public 
service could be done in that moment of the nation's startled 
sorrow than to urge upon the most illustrious of the fellow- 
soldiers of Grant the importance of setting his own authentic seal 
upon the imminent verdict of the nation's admiration and grati- 
tude. 

After acknowledging in his own forcible way the obvious pro- 
priety of the suggestion, General Sherman, on the 13th of March 
last, wrote as follows : 

" General Grant will die, so shall you and I, and, Indeed, all. But he is 
not yet dead, and we know that he has prepared for publication much which 
will enter into the final estimate of his character and genius. I saw him 
familiarly in December last, and know that his memory of the past was clear, 
and that he had progressed in his memoirs to a period in 1863, by which date 
he had manifested the qualities in him which needed only perserverance to 
insure what we all sought and fought for — the Union and Constitution of our 
fathers. He has written to me since, and though I, in common with the whole 
world, am troubled at the dread word 'Cancer,' I believe he will substan- 
tially conclude his work, and leave, like Napoleon at St. Helena, his memoirs 
as the best possible evidence of his thoughts and acts to the time when Appo- 
mattox sealed the destmy of this nation up to the next epoch, hidden as yet 
from mortal eyes. 

" I went to West Point in 1836, and was therefore a First Classman when 
Grant came there a ' Plebe ' in 1839, and a more unpromising boy never entered 
the Military Academy. I remember perfectly when the names of the new cadets 
were posted for our information, among them U. S. Grant, United States 
Grant, Uncle Sam Grant, and he is known to day in the old army as ' Sam 
Grant,' whereas, in fact, his baptismal name is Hiram Ulysses Grant. By a 
mistake of the Congressman who nominated him (General Hamer) his name 
was given as U. S. Grant. He tried to correct the mistake but failed, and 
though his parents named him Hiram Ulysses Grant, he must pass down to 
history as U. S. Grant. 

"These are truths well known to his comrades, but may not be to you. His 
service with the army in Mexico was honorable and creditable, and in due time 
his regiment, 4th U. S. Infantry, carried him to Oregon. 

" Then he resigned to try to take care of his family here at St. Louis. He 
labored hard, but could not earn by patient and honest labor the means, and 
went to Galena, 111., as an employee of his brother, engaged in the business of 
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making harness and leather. There he was in 1861 when the civil war broke 
out. He had no more agency in causing that civil war than you or I had, but 
Providence had so fashioned events that he was the man fitted for the occasion. 
Webster, Clay, Douglas, and Lincoln had never heard of him, yet from almost 
absolute obscurity he entered upon the arena of public events, and you and I 
know substantially the result. 

" My relations to him were peculiar. I think I know some things that no 
others do, but I will not name them for millions of dollars, and I will not an- 
ticipate his death. Should I survive him, I will always bear testimony to his 
good qualities, and be charitable to those which were the result of outside 
influence." 

From this letter, written months before the death of General 
Grant, it is surely quite clear that nothing said of him, or of the 
circumstances of his career by General Sherman since his death, 
can be rightfully interpreted to mean that in the opinion of Gen- 
eral Sherman this great soldier, " the man fitted for the occasion," 
would have disappeared from our history after Donelson, " had 0. 
F. Smith lived," through any lack in himself of the great quali- 
ities demanded to " maintain the Constitution and the Union." 

How hard the task of the generals of the Union in the field 
was too often made by political intrigues in Congress, and politi- 
cal pressure upon the Cabinet at "Washington no one knows better 
than General Sherman. Nor can General Pry be ignorant of the 
circumstances, wholly foreign to the military ability and the mili- 
tary conduct of every eminent soldier, almost without exception, 
through which, at one or another epoch of the great civil war, the 
mischievous intrusion of personal and political jealousies " might " 
have intercepted the march to victory, not of General Grant only, 
but of any one of the chieftains whom the whole people now de- 
light to honor. 

It was doubtless of one among the many public disasters which 
" might " thus have been caused, and not of any possible eclipse 
of a renown ordained by the Providence which, to use his own 
strong language, " fashioned events," that General Sherman must 
have been thinking if words at all resembling those cited by Gen- 
eral Fry, were used by him either " before " or " after" the death 
of General Grant. It is proper to add that General Sherman has 
called on General Fry for his authority, and upon me to say that 
he repudiates the sentiment attributed to him. 
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